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The Tribes 


Most of the thousand Seminoles and Miccosukee Seminoles 
camp as families across the palm-dotted savannahs and great 
cypress swamps and everglades of southern and central Florida. 
A few camp in three places in Miami behind walls with ticket- 
offices in them. The whites call these camps Indian villages, 
innocently implying the existence of a familiar political struc- 
ture which is not there, and failing to take account of the blood 
relationships of each group to its head man. An inconsequential 
number of individuals live in the Florida cities which surround 
the shrinking Indian hunting and fishing area, but are bound 
by rp ties to the people in the camps of their origin. 

A dozen Seminole families live in cement block or frame 
houses; speak and read English; and work for wages. Nearly 
all of the Seminoles and Miccosukee Seminoles live in unwalled, 
palm-thatched chickees; speak their own language and read 
none; and bring in wild birds and fish for their food as their 
people did before the Spaniards founded St. Augustine in 1565. 

The adult generation of Seminoles and Miccosukee Semi- 
noles is, with exceptions too few to matter, without education. 
The present federal Indian school for the Seminoles was opened 
in 1940 and closed during World War II. Reopened in 1951, 
this one-room school now houses 25 cheerful Seminole children 
and a teacher of unmistakable competence and warm heart.* 
The remaining 261 Seminole children, who do not attend this 
federal school on the Big Cypress Reservation, travel by bus to 
nearby public schools. Credit for their being taken for granted 
now in these white schools goes to the Friends of the Semi- 
noles,** a venerable organization of Florida citizens affiliated 
with the Association on American Indian Affairs, and to the 
Fort Lauderdale Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution; when the first Seminole children entered an off- 
reservation school in 1941, resolute women were with them on 
the bus and sat with them in the classroom. Clothing and finan- 
cial assistance for these young people are quietly supplied by 


* Mr. Sherman Tenny. 
** Honorary President, Mrs. Frank Stranahan; President, Mrs. F. D. Sheldon. 


the same local friends, and scholarships to institutions of higher 
learning will be available, as one by one, the Seminoles begin 
to set their sights on college degrees. 

Many of the Miccosukees inhabit an area which they 
claim on the ground that they never surrendered it but 
which has not been set aside for them as a Federal Indian 
reservation. Until today they regarded American education as 
part of American conquest. Their formal objection to com- 
pulsory education remains even now, although, left to the 
guidance of their own free will and love of their children, 
individual Miccosukee fathers are in increasing numbers send- 
ing their sons and daughters to Florida’s public schools. 

The Seminole leaders are, for the most part, the Baptist 
children of un-Christianized parents. A few of them are or- 
dained preachers—some having attended Bible schools and one, 
at least, being . former Miccosukee medicine man. Christianity 
is new to them, and they refer to themselves as having been 
“saved” when they accepted it. They sing Christian hymns very 
sweetly in their native tongue, but are uneasy when asked to 
sing the old songs of their le and say they do not know 
them. Many abjure as a tava of Satan the Green Corn Dance 
of June, an ancient ceremonial to which the Miccosukee Semi- 
noles adhere. Some Christianized Miccosukees have set up their 
camps among the Seminoles, and some Seminoles who believe 
in the old ways seek their cultural and spiritual leadership 
among the Miccosukees. 

The very old Seminole and Miccosukee men, and most of 
the women and children go barefoot. A woman* visited them 
over thirty years ago, and what she said of them then could be 
said today:—“They look like beautiful tropical birds among 
the palmettos in their brilliantly colored gowns and beads.” The 
sun is their only light; they wake up when it rises and go to bed 
when it sets. They are cold in the winter in their open-sided 
chickees, but the climate is clement, and they do not freeze to 
death. The tropical swamps and everglades swarm with insects, 
as they do with breathtaking flowers and long-legged water 


* Mrs. Joseph Lindon Smith, 2nd Vice President, Association on American 
Indian Affairs. 
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birds, but the Indians are sheltered under mosquito-netting 
when they lie down to sleep. 

The Seminoles and Miccosukee Seminoles are and will 
continue to .be for a very little while the most self-sufficient 
people in the United States. The bombs that would destroy us 
other Americans by déstroying our cities and transportation 
could not destroy them—today. Tomorrow will be different 
and is almost here. The men hunt and fish for their families’ 
food, and game is still adequate to their needs although not 
as abundant as once. In every camp there is a stand of sugar 
cane and a garden patch where corn, potatoes, pumpkins and 
squash are grown. The women and children wear clothes which 
the mothers have made, and go unshod. ' 

Money is used primarily for the men’s jeans and shoes, 
clothing for school children, and supplementary items of diet, 
such as coffee. The money is earned in conventional ways by 
some of the Seminoles, and in unconventional ways by some 
of the stubbornly independent Seminoles and Miccosukees. 

Certain Seminole families realize about $800 a year from 
the sale of cattle. In every Seminole and Miccosukee Seminole 
chickee at least one woman works from dawn to dark at a 
little, hand-operated Singer sewing machine, stitching the in- 
tricate strips of many-colored cloth which go into the Seminole 
skirts and jackets that tourists buy. (The story of how those 
sewing machines found their way into camps on islands nine 
miles out in the cypress swamps would be a saga of American 
marketing.) Men earn irregular wages as unskilled laborers 
and as guides to sportsmen. They catch frogs, whose legs are 
a staple on Florida menus, and garfish, whose scales are used 
as sequins. There is one way of securing income in dollars 
which is employed by some Seminole and nearly all Miccosukee 
families. They open their camps to tourists at a price, charging 
them 25 or 50 cents to enter and look at them living their 
daily lives. In a gift shop outside the camp, the tourists usually 
make purchases, ranging from a cheap beaded trinket to a skirt 
which costs $16.00. 

Visitors leaving the camps, or Indian villages as they call 
them, make one of two comments: They say, “That's just for 
tourists. They don’t really live that way.” Or they say, “Those 
poor Indians! It’s pathetic to see white people exploit them like 
that.” These visitors find it difficult to believe that the Seminoles 
and Miccosukees actually do live in brightly colored clothes and 
chickees when tourists are not there to see them; and they 
would find it impossible to understand that when the Indians 
admit them to their camps for money, they are showing stiff- 
necked independence and not debasement. The visitors do not 
see the Indians smiling secretly and mockingly at the foolish 
questions asked. They do not realize that by exposing their 
camps and families to the curious eyes of those who can pay, 
the uneducated Seminoles and Miccosukees have found a way 
to obtain for themselves the money which they need to live but 
do not want to ask from a government agency as charity. 
Independence is as important as life to these Indians, and the 
laziness of dependent people is unknown among them. I con- 
ferred with a group of men in a Miccosukee camp. The whole 
time we were talking, their clever hands were busy whittling 
segments of bamboo stalk into little cups for the tourist trade. 
I asked a little girl at one camp where her father was. She 
said, “He will be home from work at 6 oclock.” And at 6 
o'clock he returned from work in Miami, like any self-respect- 
ing, manly family head returning from factory or office. He was 
an alligator-wrestler. 

Aside from those Singer sewing machines, a Seminole or 
Miccosukee family’s possessions—a few clothes, perhaps two 
mattresses and some cooking pots—may be worth $25. They 
are poor in worldly goods. But they are not poor in spirit. 
They admire themselves and their ancestors because they 


were never brought to their knees by a conquering army. 
They are more self-reliant than other Indians, because, until 
recently, the federal government left them in the isolation 
they craved, and their hardihood has never been weakened by 
the paternalism that reduced most other tribes to furious help- 
lessness. With Florida’s swamps being reclaimed for agriculture 
and drilled for oil, and with her cities expanding, these very 
nearly self-sustaining people are being hemmed in by modern 
America. They are faced with the necessity of coming to terms 
with the federal and state governments politically, economically 
and socially. The necessity was not of their seeking; but, if 
Indians and government are wise and patient with each other, 
the terms will be made and will be of the Indians’ own making. 

The Seminoles, by adopting a constitution under the 
Indian Reorganization Act—and qualifying themselves thereby 
for federal aid in the development of their resources—have 
already related themselves voluntarily to the United States. 
The bitterer Miccosukees are not unanimous in acknowledging 
the need for any relationship with the federal government, 
although some younger Miccosukee leaders are in the stormy 
process of working out a formula whereby the Miccosukees 
may have federal protection of their land-rights without 
diminishing their status in their own eyes as an unvanquished 
people. 


Controversy Over History 


History would seem to be a recitation of unarguable facts, 
accompanied sometimes by interpretation which is clearly 
identified as such. Prior to 1946 it would have been possible 
to summarize a certain set of unarguable facts commonly recog- 
nized as the history of the Seminoles of Florida. Today, from 
the point of view of the Seminoles and Miccosukee Seminoles 
and their attorneys, at any rate, there are no unarguable facts. 
History has become a matter of bitter controversy since the 
Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946 authorized Indian 
tribes to file claims against the United States for financial 
redress for earlier fraudulent dealings by the federal govern- 
ment. 

In 1950 a petition was presented to the Indian Claims 
Commission on behalf of the Seminole Indians of Florida, the 
term Seminole at that time being generally understood to 
describe both Seminoles and Miccosukee Seminoles. The peti- 
tion set forth four claims as follows: 


(1) A claim for $37,500,000 plus interest for the value 
of 30,000,000 acres of land taken under the Treaty 
of Camp Moultrie in 1823. 


(2) A claim for $5,040,975 plus interest for the value 
of 4,032,940 acres of land taken under the Treaty of 
Payne’s Landing in 1832. 


(3) A-claim for $6,250,000 plus interest for the value of 
5,000,000 acres of land taken under the Macomb 
Treaty in 1839. 


(4) A claim for $992,000 plus interest for the value of 
99,200 acres of land taken for the Everglades Na- 
tional Park in 1944. 


In 1951, a new Seminole War began, this being not a war of 
whites against Indians but of Indians against Indians and lawyer 
against lawyer to determine who should receive the claims 
settlement money if it should eventually be awarded by the 
United States Court of Claims. In that year, a petition was filed 
with the Indian Claims Commission on behalf of the Seminoles 
of Oklahoma, descendants of those Florida Indians who had 
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made the tragic journey to Indian Territory in 1842. This 
petition set forth substantially the same claims the Florida 
Indians had stated in the first two items of their petition, and 
went on to make other claims based on unjust treatment 
suffered by them after their arrival in Oklahoma. A petition 
to have the case of the Florida Indians dismissed declared that 
the Florida Indians, who had successfully resisted removal from 
their homeland, were “outlaws” and that all money paid by the 
United States in settlement of their claims should be paid to 
the lawful Oklahoma Seminoles. By a 1953 order of the Indian 
Claims Commission, the case of the Florida Indians was split 
into two cases—their case based on land loss under the treaties 
of 1823, 1832 and 1839 being consolidated with that of the 
Oklahoma Seminoles, and their case based on the taking of land 
for the Everglades National Park being set up separately. This 
consolidation meant that the Oklahoma Seminoles and Florida 
Indians would attempt jointly to win their case, and, if success- 
ful, determine how the settlement money was to be divided 
between the two groups. 

In Florida itself, however, in 1950 another claim began 
to be put forward which makes it impossible for anyone today 
to write a history of the Florida Indians in a vocabulary that 
would be considered uncontroversial by Seminoles and Miccosu- 
kee Seminoles alike. From that time until the present, one 
attorney and then another has sought to establish, in relation 
to the claim case, the separate rights of the Miccosukees and 
the priority of these rights over those of the Seminoles. The 
action took the form of appeals to the Court of Claims and 
the United States Supreme Court to dismiss as invalid the claims 
already filed on behalf of the Florida Indians, on the ground 
that the sovereign Miccosukee Nation was not willing to accept 
money in lieu of title to the lands involved in the suit. The 
Supreme Court declined to consider the appeal. 


The Seminoles have been hurt and angered by briefs filed 
on behalf of the Miccosukees which say that the earlier 
Seminoles were runaways from the Creek Wars to the North 
who sought asylum among the Miccosukees. The Miccosukees 
on the other hand, are hurt and angered by statements the 
Seminoles make in retaliation. 

If the Florida Indian claim case should ultimately be 
decided in favor of the Indians, the Court of Claims, Congress 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs will have the unenjoyable 
task of determining how the money is to be distributed among 
the Oklahoma and Florida Indians after the attorneys have 
been paid their fees. Despite the legalistic clouds that have been 
stirred up to obscure the relationship of Seminoles to Miccosu- 
kees and their difference from each other, there is no reason 
to fear that any member of either group will be deprived of 
his just share of the money settlement. The Seminoles will be 
content, for they are willing to accept their reservations and 
cash in payment for all other land ever held by the Indians of 
Florida—including that occupied and used by the Miccosukees 
today. The Miccosukees will never be reconciled. Their deepest 
aspiration is for perpetual title to the land, and to acquiesce 
in a money settlement involving it would be to renounce title 
to it forever. The title they seek is related to their vision of 
themselves as independent people. As they begin to despair 
of the United States’ or Florida’s acquiring title for them before 
the settlement money is paid and it is too late, some of their 
leaders are lending ear to advice that they try to take their 
case to an international tribunal. 


Termination Resisted 


In 1953 the 83rd Congress enacted House Concurrent 
Resolution 108, calling for the termination of the Indian tribes 
as rapidly as possible. For a reason no one has been able to 
discover, the Resolution named the Florida Seminoles as one 
of 9 tribes deemed fully competent to protect their own 
interests and, therefore, ready for immediate termination of 
their relationship to the federal government. Legislation to 
achieve this purpose (S. 2747, H.R. 7321) was introduced, 
and hearings were held on March 1 and 2, 1954. The Interior 
Department, having prepared the legislation, naturally testified 
in favor of terminating the Seminoles. Immediately thereafter, 
the Senators and Congressmen were engulfed in a flood of 
opposing opinion. Standing firmly together on this issue were 
all the official representatives of the Seminoles and all but one 
of the Miccosukee Seminoles; representatives of the Associa- 
tion on American Indian Affairs, Friends of the Seminoles, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the Seminole Indian 
Association, the Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs;* and 
Congressman Dwight L. Rogers of Florida. Most courageous in 
his stand was Mr. Kenneth Marmon, then Superintendent of 
the Seminole Indian Agency. This man, despite the fact that 
his employer, the Interior Department’s Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, officially favored the bill, told the inquiring legislators 
forthrightly of prevailing Seminole illiteracy and the certain 
inability of the Florida Indians to manage land programs, cattle 
sales, and tax-payments for many years to come. Reminded by 
an Interior Department representative that the Department 
recommended prompt termination for the Indians in his juris- 
diction, the Superintendent did not hesitate to express a con- 
trary view, identifying it as personal. 

The Seminoles, thanks to their friends, were not termi- 
nated. 


® Mr. Bertram Scott, Mrs. Frank Stranahan, Mrs. H. O. Abbey, Mr. Robert 
Mitchell, Mrs. Ethel Cutler Freeman. 
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Constitutions and Charters 


In 1954 the Commissioner of Indian Affairs went to 
Florida; conferred with both Seminoles and Miccosukees; and 
was reported to hold the view that the reservation-dwelling 
Seminoles should adopt a constitution and charter which would 
entitle them to certain services under the Indian Reorganization 
Act, while the Miccosukees should formally organize as a 
separate tribe or tribal corporation under Florida law and be 
given federal or state land. For a brief time it appeared as if 
an era of good feeling had begun, as if the problem of the 
separate identity and conflicting claims of these Indians had 
been solved. Stories reached the North that the state of Florida 
was willing to place a great tract of land in trust status for the 
Miccosukees and that the Miccosukee leaders and a representa- 
tive of the United States were going to sign a peace treaty in 
the shade of a tree—species unknown. Today, in Florida and in 
Washington, there is good-humored laughter over the collapse 
of these plans. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is not 
blamed for failing to unsnarl the Seminole-Miccosukee tangle, 
and is respected by both groups for trying. 

Local interpreters of the failure say that prior to 1957 
the Seminoles, increasingly eager to bring a into their 
affairs, submitted several different drafts of a constitution to 
the Indian Bureau, none of which was approved. (At least two 
of these drafts were prepared not by the Seminoles themselves 
but by the Muskogee, Oklahoma Area office of the Bureau, 
which had jurisdiction over the Seminole Agency. Resentment 
against the authority of the remote Area Office on this and 
subsequent occasions resulted, finally and beneficially, in 1958 
in the Seminole Agency's being placed directly under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washington, 
DC. It is hoped that this parenthesis will give heart to other 
tribes and other Agency superintendents who chafe under the 
absentee-administration of Area Offices). It was said at the 
time that none of these drafts of a Seminole constitution was 
approved in Washington because heed was being paid Mic- 
cosukee protests against federal recognition of a Seminole Tribe 
as representing all Florida Indians—and because a way was still 
being sought to bring the two groups under one tribal gov- 
ernment. 

In the midsummer of 1957 Seminoles and Miccosukees 
acted in different legal ways to establish their identity as tribes 
with recognized tribal governments. On July 11, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Roger Ernst approved constitution 
and federal charter for the Seminoles, named in both of those 
documents as The Seminole Tribe of Florida; and on August 21 
the Seminoles voted ratification. On August 13, a group of 
Miccosukees was chartered as a non-profit corporation in Dade 
County, Florida under the name, The Seminole Indians of 
Florida. 

The Seminole constitution and the Seminole and Mic- 
cosukee corporate charters could have been but are not quite 
documents which provide the framework for the peaceful 
co-existence of the two groups. Each charter provides that 
members of the other group may join the chartered corpo- 
ration—a provision which could be interpreted to mean either 
hospitality or intent to raid. The Seminoles’ constitution pro- 
vides two seats on the Tribal Council for off-reservation Indians, 
who may be Miccosukee—a provision which spells justice when 
viewed one way and denial of the Miccosukee right to separate 
identity when viewed another. Similarly, the Miccosukee 
group’s charter declares that the corporation is open to mem- 
bers of the other group, but declares also that one of the 
corporation’s purposes is “To prevent the use of the name 
‘Seminole Tribe of Florida’ (or any variation thereof) by any- 
one as a method or device for destroying the tribal identities, 


lawful property rights, lawful claims, customs, culture and laws 
of the Miccosukee and Muskogee* Tribes.” 

It is sad, that these documents, which in one sense reflect 
the aspirations of the Indian peoples involved, have to be seen 
against the background of a claim for millions of dollars. Even 
if these millions should be awarded, the Indians who are 
young adults today will be old before they feel cash in their 
hands and those who are old now will be dead; for the unre- 
solved controversy over who is a Seminole will only lead to 
years of contest litigation. 


Relations with Florida 


The Seminoles’ and Miccosukees’ relations with the State 
of Florida are as complex as those with the federal government 
—and for the same reason. The Miccosukees hold no legal title 
to the land on which they live, and the Seminoles live on 
reservations whose title is under the trust protection of the 
United States. Adjacent to one of these reservations, the Big 
Cypress, there is a State Reservation held in trust for “the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida,’ comprising 108,000 acres. The 
State Reservation, established in 1937, differs from those in 
federal status in that leases may be let out by the trustee without 
Indian consultation or consent; but the law provides that the 
entire income from such leases shall be paid to the Indians. 

Approximately $20,000 a year are realized from the oil 
and gas leases on the State Reservation, and a new grazing 
lease is expected to yield $2,000 annually. About $76,634 from 
these sources have accrued in the State Treasury. This money 
has not been distributed, as provided by law, to “the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida,” because of the dispute over the right to use 
that title. The idleness of the funds is prophetic of what may 
be expected if and when the huge Federal claim settlement is 
made. 

The Governor of Florida recently appointed a commission 
to study this among other problems, and the commission rec- 
ommended that the accrued funds be spent upon dental and 
medical care and loans for Indians. The Seminoles objected to 
this recommendation on the natural ground that the State could 
not properly decide how the Indians’ money was to be spent: 
the Miccosukees, no doubt, objected for the same reason. 

Col. Max Denton, Florida’s Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, who is known to have sincere liking for the Indians, 
says that the State cannot permit the Indians to handle their 
own leases or administer their own funds until the Seminoles 
and Miccosukees reach an agreement. Similarly, until such an 
agreement has been reached, there are no recognized spokesmen 
for all Florida Indians to inquire why the State has withheld 
one-half of the income from oil and gas leases from the fund 
accruing for the Indians in the Treasury. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has raised the question, but can act only on behalf of 
the federally organized Seminoles and not for the non-reserva- 
tion Miccosukees. 

The national Indian interest organizations work unceas- 
ingly to establish the understanding that American Indians 
have equal rights as citizens and special, historically derived 
rights as Indians. Florida is one of the few states in which this 
view is commonly accepted, by government and non-Indians 
alike. Exception to this prevailing Florida definition of Indian 
rights is taken only by illiterate, white crackers who poach on 
Indian lands and are said not to be averse to shooting an 
Indian, and—curiously—traditionalist Miccosukees, who regard 
American citizenship as an inroad upon their unsurrendered 


* The name applied in Miccosukee legal documents to those Indians called 
Seminoles in this report. 
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sovereignty. The healthy official attitude of the State reflects 
the staunch friendship local non-Indians, like those of the 
Friends of the Seminoles and Seminole Indian Association, 
have felt for the Seminoles and Miccosukees, for many years. 
Florida Indians found it difficult to believe that in a certain 
Plains state store-windows have carried the sign, “Indians and 
dogs not welcome.” Florida non-Indians were shocked to learn 
that the Association on American Indian Affairs had felt it 
necessary to organize better race-relations groups in areas where 
that type of thing occurred, because the local non-Indians 
showed no inclination to do so on their own initiative. 

Florida’s Indian policy has the virtue of flexibility. Its only 
fixed tenet appears to be the humane and sound one that 
Indians are citizens of the State and that the State has respon- 
sibility to them on that basis. This view is the reverse of that 
held by Minnesota and the Dakotas, which contend that all 
Indians are federal charges forever, and that the federal govern- 
ment should reimburse the states for all money spent on services 
to Indians—even those who have left the reservations, pay 
taxes and no longer regard themselves as Indians. Florida’s 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Col. Max Denton, told of 
discussions of this subject at meetings of the Governors’ Inter- 
state Indian Council and of his assertion there that Florida’s 
Indians are Florida citizens, entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of citizenship in the State. The reservation Seminoles, 
of course, receive the special federal services available to all 
federally organized tribes. Most of their children, however, like 
those of the off-reservation Indians, attend Florida’s white pub- 
lic schools. Welfare costs for categorical aid to Indians are 
relatively low in Florida, where the unbroken Indians are 
healthy and hardworking; however, such costs as these are met 
by the counties and state without demur. Florida has always 
provided law-enforcement on Indian lands. Hendry and Glades 
Counties pay Indian men to act as deputy sheriffs on the Big 
Cypress and Brighton Reservations. Policing of the Dania 
Reservation, is integrated with that of the surrounding region. 
In the Miccosukee country, which is not reservation land, the 
Indians are left free to enforce their own traditional law, 
except insofar as the ten major crimes and offenses against 
non-Indians are concerned. 

Every Indian car-owner receives his license as a gift from 
the State. License-plates bearing the legend “Seminole Indian” 
are a familiar sight on the highways. Col. Denton, a good- 
humored Florida-booster, said that until recently the license 
plates had been distributed by the federal Indian Agency, and 
the Indians had been under the impression that the United 
States Government provided free automobile owners’ licenses 
to all Indians everywhere in the country. Col. Denton said that 
this year he himself, as Florida’s Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, distributed the plates in order that the Indians would 
understand whose gift they were. 


The State's relations with the Miccosukee—and Col. 
Denton does maintain communication with many individual 
members of this group—are uneasy at the present time. They 
are strained, as might be expected, by the terrible legalistic 
entanglement of the Miccosukee claim of separate tribal 
identity as the basis of their demands in the Florida Indian 
claims case, and the Miccosukee claim of separate tribal 
identity as the basis of their effort to have the land they occupy 
and use set aside for them in trust-status. Because the Mic- 
cosukee legal claim and struggle to obtain title to land have 
been permitted to merge into each other, all Miccosukee re- 
quests for land have been presented as legal claims against the 
United States and Florida together. The state authorities say, 
because of the language, in which these claims are expressed, 
the governmental body recognizing them would be recogniz- 
ing the legitimacy of the Miccosukee claim in the legal suit 
to compensation for all of the land ever lost by Indians in 
Florida—including, of course, the compensation claimed by 
the Seminoles. 

This interlocking of Miccosukee purposes will not stop 
the progress of the Florida Indian case through the United 
States Court of Claims. The interlocking can, however, give 
Florida a reason or a pretext for refusing to place under trust 
protection the land presently occupied and used by the Mic- 
cosukees. There was talk, a few years ago, of Florida's giving 
the Miccosukees, organized as a tribal corporation under the 
state, the land to which they desired to hold title. The federal 
Bureau of Indian Affairs was at that time actively trying to 
bring negotiations between the Miccosukees and Florida to a 
successful conclusion. Thereafter, for reasons explained earlier, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs withdrew from the field of Mic- 
cosukee-Florida relations, and the latter have lost their former 
cordiality. In the course of recent dealings between the Mic- 
cosukee and the state, a legal document has been presented on 
behalf of the Miccosukees which claims the land desired by the 
tribe in.a way which requires Florida to admit her historical 
monetary debt to these Indians for much more than the acreage 
actually being sought. The Attorney General of Florida, on 
May 22, 1958, expressed the following views: 


In my judgment any agreement between the State of 
Florida and the Indians along the lines suggested . . . will 
be disadvantangeous to the State. There are provisions in 
it which I feel completely unacceptable. 

So that there can be no misunderstanding of the State’s 
position with reference to the claims of the Indians against 
the State, either directly or indirectly, I feel . . . should be 
promptly advised that the State has in no way at any time 
recognized, and will not recognize, any claim as such. 


The Miccosukee search for title to land has been stalemated. 
Florida’s only reason for not setting land aside for the Mic- 
cosukees may not really be that the land has been claimed rather 
than requested, but it has been made conveniently possible for 
the State to offer that reason. There is talk among Florida 
officials today about dealing with individual Indians in the 
Miccosukee area instead of with the Miccosukees as a group— 
about giving campsites and special state services to individual 
Miccosukees and forgetting forever the idea of establishing a 
homeland for the tribe. Fortunately, there is an indefiniteness 
about this talk—as if Florida’s mind were open and she would 
meet reason with reason. 

Time is not on the side of the Miccosukees in their trans- 
actions with the State. Two hundred thousand acres of swamp 
lying between the Tamiami Trail and the southern edge of the 
federal Big Cypress Reservation are the maximum they desire. 
Much of this watery land is now owned by the State, but, so 
long as it has not been placed in perpetual trust for the Indians, 
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it can always be sold—or developed in a way that will destroy 
it as an Indian hunting and fishing area. Such development is 
more than a remote possibility. 

According to L. Boyd Finch in The Florida Swamp that 
Swallows your Money*, “Over the past ten years, the United 
States government has been sluicing money into the soggy 
prairies of the Central and Southern Florida Flood Control 
project of the Army Corps of Engineers. The chief beneficiaries 
are a few large landowners; their giant farms, resorts, super- 
markets, and housing projects are doubling, tripling and 
quadrupling in value. This project . . . has so far cost $43 million 
of Federal money, has been authorized $83.3 million . . . and 
is expected to reach a total cost of at least $362 million. . . . 
Operating with the stated purpose of flood control, it is in 
effect a land reclamation project. Unlike the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s projects, this Florida undertaking places no limit on the 
amount of land that can be held by a single owner (some have 
many tens of thousands of acres), sets no curb on land specu- 
lation, and provides no repayment to the federal government. 
... In Southwestern Dade County, land that sold for $350 an 
acre in 1952 was resold a year later for $850 an acre. By now, 
much of the land isn’t on the market. It is held in great tracts 
while the demand multiplies.” 

About half the swampy lands occupied and used by the 
Miccosukees is in the flood area of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers’ project as plans for that project stand. The other half is 
in an area capable of drainage. Only the Indians who grew up in 
those marshes would find them habitable and useful now; and 
realty prices have not yet soared to the point at which govern- 
mental acquisition of the area for the Miccosukees will be an 
economic impossibility. Reclamation of the Everglades is the 
order of the day in Florida, however, and there seems good 
reason to fear that if the Miccosukees do not acquire title to 
their homeland within the next year or two, they will see the 
time when they will be unwelcome upon it, even as squatters. 
Those who respect the Miccosukees for their stubborn, self- 
sufficiency and sometimes maddening spirit of independence, 
those who wish them well hope that a way can be found to 
present their land claim in language that will dispose the United 
States and Florida to give them title to the area the unconquered 
Miccosukees believe and teach their children to believe has 
never ceased to be their own. 


The Seminoles 


The Seminoles, in the vocabulary of this report, are those 
700-odd Indians who have enrolled in the federally recog- 
nized Seminole tribe of Florida. The enrolled Seminoles govern 
themselves and conduct business according to constitution and 
charter adopted in 1957 under the Indian Reorganization Act. 
Not all enrolled Seminoles live on the federal Indian reserva- 
tions which the United States holds in trust for them; but all 
will share the benefit of the dramatic economic development of 
the reservation lands which is now taking place. The word 
Seminole, as used here, includes some Miccosukees who live 
off the reservations and on them—particularly on the Big 
Cypress. By the same token, some Miccosukee reservation- 
dwellers are not enrolled in the Seminole Tribe. There is no 
wall across the swamps to mark the southern limit of the federal 
Indian lands, and the same unbroken savannah includes the Big 
Cypress Reservation and the area claimed by the Miccosukees. 
There is much coming and going by dugout canoe and airboat 
between the reservation and the Tamiami Trail region, where 
the Miccosukee leaders headquarter. 


© Harper's, February, 1959, pp. 77-82. 


The Seminole reservations are the Brighton in Glades 
County, consisting of 36,413.63 acres; the Big Cypress, in 
Hendry County, consisting of 42,720 acres; and the Dania, 
in Broward County, consisting of 419.6 fantastically valuable 
acres. Continuous with the Big Cypress Reservation on the 
East and running South of it is the 108,000-acre State Reserva- 
tion, discussed earlier in this report. Of the enrolled Semi- 
noles, approximately 200 live on Brighton; 200 on the Big 
Cypress; and 200 at Dania. The land of the Brighton and Big 
Cypress Reservations lies in the area of the Army Engineers’ 
Central and Southern Florida Flood Control project, and is in 
process of reclamation. The land of the tiny Dania Reservation, 
lying on the “Gold Coast” along with Ft. Lauderdale and Holly- 
wood, has no agricultural future because of commercial develop- 
ments which are rocketing forward. 

The Seminoles are governed by an elected eight-man tribal 
council, two members being selected from each of the three 
reservations and two from among the non-reservation members 
of the tribe. As a part of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, a corpo- 
ration known as the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. was or- 
ganized under a charter which was ratified along with the 
tribal constitution in 1957. It is the function of the corporation, 
under the jurisdiction of the tribal council, to manage and 
develop reservation resources. 

No description of the structure of the Seminoles’ tribal 
government and business corporation can possibly convey an 
impression of the dedication and excitement of the Seminole 
leaders, the first ever to hold constitutional office. To them 
democracy is new. They did not learn about it from their 
parents, because their parents were ruled by medicine men. 
They did not learn about it in school, because they had almost 
no schooling. They learned about it, as some of our own 
founding fathers did, by writing a constitution. They did not 
literally write their constitution. Rex Quinn, Program Officer 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washington drafted one and 
brought it to them for line-by-line discussion. Fearful of the 
usual bureaucratic exclusion of Indians from the control of their 
own affairs, one might wonder whether a constitution conceived 
in Washington could ever be the Indians’ own. I would be 
among the first to wonder, yet I am convinced that the Seminole 
people understand their constitution as well as the American 
people understand theirs, and that the best Seminole leaders 
love it profoundly. They, these leaders, will tell you with eager- 
ness and bright eyes how Mr. Quinn sat on the ground with 
them and their people, hour after hour and time after time, 
debating every word of the draft of the document under which 
they were to be governed, and changing many words, many 
concepts. The best Seminole leaders believe so simply and 
strongly in the principle of Indian self-government that it is 
predictable they will, as they grow more certain of their own 
adequacy, act frequently against Indian Bureau wishes and 
advice. 

The Indian Bureau advice they now receive comes to them, 
fortunately, from a man who deserves the trust they place in 
him. He is the Superintendent of the Seminole Agency, Virgil 
Harrington. This man, in discussing the great political and 
economic upsurge of the Seminoles in which he is involved, 
admits that he is capable of error, and, with Seminole life 
changing at the present rapid rate, it will be a miracle if there 
is no error. To date there has been none. Some local friends of 
the Indians, mindful of the fact that most Seminoles live in 
chickees and do not speak English, feel that they must in con- 
science be fearful lest the Indians prove socially incapable of 
keeping up with political and economic developments. The self- 
reliant Seminole leaders, however, like everything about the 
change that is happening—including its danger. The Seminole 
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leaders are not merely the young men and women in the tribal 
government. They are older people as well—people like the 
former medicine man who has had his chickee wired and keeps 
his food in an electric refrigerator. The Seminoles are fortunate 
at such a time to have a superintendent whose education and 
experience (in the Ute Agency) surpasses theirs, but whose 
eagerness and belief in them matches their own. They feel 
that he is not their inhibitor, but their trusted partner in what 
they do—a view of an Indian Agency superintendent* held by 
the Sioux of Pine Ridge and Rosebud, South Dakota and by a 
few other tribes, but sufficiently uncommon to deserve mention. 

The Dania Reservation promises to become the source 
of funds to help the Seminoles live in security on the other 
two. The office of the Seminole Agency and the tribal office 
are located here, and here 22 families live in chickees. Almost 
past their feet runs the congested highway from Fort Lauder- 
dale to Miami and all around them shops and restaurants, gas 
stations and souvenir dealers do a bustling business. It was 
inescapable that tribal officials, Indian Bureau officials and 
local businessmen should think about the commercial possi- 
bilities of this area. The putting of the land to commercial use 
could not disrupt Seminole life, since Dania lost its cultural 
isolation long ago—although those men who live at Dania, if 
they are cattle owners, return regularly to the other two reserva- 
tions to put in their mandatory days of work as cowboys. The 
availability of Dania lands for leasing was announced last 
August, therefore, and 29 offers had been received by March 19. 
Of these, that found most attractive by the Tribal Council was 
made by a corporation which proposed to lease 318 acres of 
the 419 acre reservation for 25 years with option to renew; 
houses, a golf course, a motel and shopping center would be 
constructed; the Tribe would receive a guaranteed minimum 
annual rental of $150,000 or 12 per cent of the gross receipts 
from subrentals, whichever proved greater. The Tribal Council 
has been impatient to accept this offer, but the Interior Depart- 
ment has withheld approval, pending the results of an advertise- 
ment for comparable offers. The Tribe itself, as its part in the 
total development of the Dania Reservation, has borrowed 
$250,000 from the Indian Bureau’s Revolving Loan Fund; with 
this sum there will be constructed a modern tribal office build- 
ing, ten modern homes to be leased to tribal members, and 
something the Seminoles call “the Disneyland project.” This 
last is to be an arts and crafts center, operated with the co- 
operation of the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, and a Seminole 
village—replete with palm groves and an alligator-infested 
stream down which tourists will go in dugout canoes. It is 
expected that the Seminoles’ own portion of the Dania develop- 
ment will be completed by December of 1959. 

On the Big Cypress and Brighton Reservations, agri- 
cultural development is following a Florida pattern. Unim- 
proved land, hitherto capable of supporting cattle only on a 
starvation basis, is being leased to commercial tomato growers. 
These growers construct dikes and canals and otherwise improve 
the land; take one year’s yield in tomatoes (which may not be 
grown a second time in this area) and one year’s yield in 
another truck crop; then fertilize and plant to grass. The 
Seminole Tribe itself, meanwhile, is investing heavily in land- 
improvement programs of its own, in order that the tribal 
cattle program may be expanded on the basis of increased 
pastureland. 

In 1955, the Seminole Tribe entered an agreement with 
the S & M Farms of Ft. Pierce, Florida, according to which 
7500 acres on the Big Cypress Reservation would be converted 
into pastureland. By 1958, 2162 of these acres had been planted 


* The superintendent at Pine Ridge is Leslie P. Towle; at Rosebud, Graham 
Holmes. 


to improved grass. A similar agreement with Florida Tomato 
Packers calls for the development of 2,000 acres of improved 
pastureland on the Brighton Reservation. The tribal corpora- 
tion spent $69,982 in fiscal 1958 for their part of the land 
development program, and budgeted $49,200 for fiscal 1959. 
Application was made to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
$250,000 from the Revolving Loan Fund, the money to be 
used to hasten the development of improved pasture on the 
Brighton Reservation. 

The Tribe's long-range agricultural plan provides for 
each family head to be able to maintain his family on the 
proceeds of cattle-sales. The Brighton Cattlemen’s Association 
consists of 60 members, who own 5,000 head of cattle. The 
Brighton pastures are stocked now to the extent of their 
carrying capacity, and the herds cannot be increased until 
additional pastureland is available. 

The Big Cypress Cattlemen’s Association is made up of 
36 members who graze 1,500 head. Because of the vigorous 
land development program on this reservation, 2,050 acres of 
improved pasture are now in use, and 800 additional acres 
will go into use in 1959. It is expected that, as the land 
development continues, each Big Cypress cattle owner will 
be able to increase his herd to 125. 

The Seminole Tribe’s economic development plan is 
matched by a plan for social improvement. 

The Dania Reservation housing project was mentioned 
earlier. The construction of the first ten homes has begun. 
These homes, and eventually another thirty, will stand on lots 
100’ x 115’, which the tribe has set aside for this purpose 
along with a five-acre park and recreation area. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has assisted the tribe in its undertaking at 
Dania by assuming the cost of clearing the land and grading, 
draining and surfacing the streets. The non-Indian Friends 
of the Seminoles, as their contribution, have agreed to raise 
funds for a community building in the recreation area; and 
this organization, together with the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, will pay for the construction of a modern swim- 
ming pool. 

On the Brighton and Big Cypress Reservations, tribal 
social development plans call for the establishment of recreation 
areas, and loans to individual tribal members for new housing, 
and the modernizing of chickees with sanitation facilities, such 
as bath rooms, septic tanks, running water. 

The Seminole Tribal Council has shown political heroism 
in planning to use tribal income for economic and social 
development programs instead of for vote-getting per capita 
distribution. It is regrettable that one of the few tribal councils 
which has dared this high-minded use of tribal funds should 
have to be sacrificing about $20,000 a year because of an error 
committed by the Army Corps of Engineers in that portion 
of their Central and Southern Florida Flood Control project 
which is tangent to the eastern edge of the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

As indicated earlier in this report, the eastern border of 
the federal Big Cypress Reservation is contiguous with part 
of the western border of the State Reservation which extends 
on southward. The plans of the Army Corps of Engineers 
called for the drainage of all land south of Lake Okechobee by 
means of a canal which would run through the State Reserva- 
tion, across the Tamiami Trail, and into Everglades National 
Park. The Engineers brought the canal three miles into the 
State Reservation, along a right of way provided by Florida, 
and then stopped construction. The result has been the backing 
up of water because of a high spot, and the excessive flooding 
of more than 19,000 acres of the Big Cypress Reservation. 
It is costing the Tribe about $20,000 a year to pump out the 
devastated pastureland and keep roads passable. Tribal officials 
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report that Seminole Agency and Florida state officials have 
protested, only to be met by the Engineers’ reply that they 
are studying the problem. 

The meditative members of the Tribal Council sometimes 
stand back to regard the Seminole unfolding with wonder. 
They speak with the innocence of people who are sophisticated 
in one way of life, but not in the way of life they are entering. 
Their innocence of Indian history in other areas, where Indian 
culture met European culture long ago, need not be a liability, 
provided their local non-Indian friends and the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs stand beside them for a full generation. Until now, 
they were not living in modern America, and their respect for 
themselves as Indian people remained intact. It is still intact; 
and if it is permitted to remain so, the Seminoles may be able 
to enter the world of two cultures with that belief in their own 
dignity and their own competence that all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men are trying to restore to the tribes who 
have lost it. 


The Miccosukees 


The Miccosukees live in three camps in the city of Miami; 
in 16 camps along the Tamiami Trail; and on uncounted little 
Edens throughout the marsh that extends northward from the 
Trail and envelops the Big Cypress Reservation. 


These Edens are tiny islands, some of them barricaded 
from the highway and change by nine miles of sawgrass and 
mangrove. One, perhaps the most beautiful of these could be 
found only by an Indian who knew his way home across the 
apparently trackless swamp. It is solidly walled by banana trees, 
in fruit, and within the green circle four chickees stand on 
ground that has been swept clean. Shaded from the brilliant sun 
py leaves and Spanish moss, a barefooted grandmother sews 
and a young wife, with beads piled from shoulder to chin, cooks 
at an open fire. Her husband has gone to Miami with money 
he earned catching frogs; he will buy shoes, and see a movie. 
The grandfather, whose Eden this is, has not been among white 
men for ten years. Two small boys, who wear knee-length pur- 
ple and yellow gowns, are wrestling; they do not go to school, 
but their father wishes he knew how to read and write and he 
will send them next year or the year after that. They do know 
how to fish for food. Human waste vanishes into the teeming 
swamp. Out of it, to the sound of many wings, a flock of pure 
white ibis wheels up and over the island. 

The camps along the Trail know no such peace—until dark 
when the tourist traffic stops, and the highway dissappears into 
the croaking swamp. 

The island Edens, by a Florida law, belong to the Indians 
who camp on them. The campsites along the Trail lie on Jand 
belonging to the Everglades National Park (much of which 
used to be Indian land), to Florida, and to white owners whom 
the Indians have never seen and whose names they do not 
know. Florida is considering the purchase of these insecurely 
held campsites and their assignment to the squatters who do 
not understand that they are squatters. Neither federal nor state 
government, however, has any plan to save for the Indians the 
great watery wilderness in which they camp and hunt and fish. 
The Everglades are being turned into dry land, drilled for oil, 
and encroached upon by city and commerce. Soon, unless the 
United States and Florida intervene, the trailside camps and 
the island Edens will be little Indian slums dotting an indus- 
trial area from which life-sustaining fish and game have dis- 
appeared. 

The Miccosukee leaders cannot help their people prepare 
to meet the impending ugly end to a way of life that seems to 
them good and eternal. The leaders cannot help their people 


understand how land and water they never gave up to anyone 
can be “owned” by the United States and Florida and private 
citizens. The leaders do not understand this themselves. 


These people have been given many names of late, names 
reflecting an effort to define a policy concerning them. To the 
public and federal and state governments, until recent years, 
they and the reservation people have been simply “the Semin- 
oles.” To the federal and state governments now, they are “the 
commercial camps in Miami, the Tiger group, and the Ingraham 
Billy group”—an admission of failure to discern the aspiration 
which makes these people one and is common to the perfectly 
natural factions which divide them. To the Seminoles on the 
federal reservations, they are “the Trail people,” the ones 
who never “came in.” To themselves, in all their factions, they 
are the Miccosukee people who have never, by treaty or sur- 
render, relinquished their right to be where they are. 

The internal government of the Miccosukees is minimal— 
being comparable to the old general councils of many tribes 
prior to their acceptance of the Indian Reorganization Act and 
constitutional self-government. Such authority as the group 
maintains over individuals has traditionally been exercised by 
a theocratic council of medicine men and elders associated 
with them. Membership has been not by election, but by train- 
ing, “ordination” and selection. This government has been 
described as internal, because until very recently the Miccosu- 
kees—turned inward toward their homeland and away from the 
United States that contains it—needed no other type. For a 
decade, there has been a group of younger “laymen,” filled 
with an anguished awareness of the future drawing in upon 
their people, and convinced that Miccosukee government must 
have external as well as internal relations. These are the men 
who organized themselves under Florida law as “The Seminole 
Indians, Inc.”, and who refer to their people as “the Miccosukee 
Nation.” 

Those who complain they cannot learn what the Miccosu- 
kee people want say that, because there is no single, recognized 
government to speak for them all, it is impossible to find out. 
Actually, there is no need to find out what they want because 
everyone knows. The whole people have made it absolutely 
clear—by the life they so resolutely live as well as by the words 
of older and younger leaders—that they want acknowledgment 
and protection of their right to the approximately 200,000 
acres, lying between the Tamiami Trail and the Big Cypress 
Reservation, that they regard as their unrelinquished homeland. 


The Association Recommends 


Federal acquisition and trust protection of this land for 
the Indians is strongly recommended by the Association on 
American Indian Affairs and in Florida, by the Friends of the 
Seminoles and the Seminole Indian Association. It is sug- 
gested that the United States hold title to the land for the 
Indians, leaving it to them at their own pace to establish a 
governmental pattern which meets their needs and to settle 
their unresolved differences with the reservation Seminoles. It 
is urged that the land be designated as “Indian land” and that 
those Indians who use it not be required unnecessarily to 
humble themselves, according to their mystique, by calling it 
a reservation. It is pointed out to those who guard the nation’s 
purse that these people, who want federal protection of the land 
they occupy and use, do not want with it special federal Indian 
services; they would consider these an infringement upon their 
freedom. 

Impatient of government, independent even of each other, 
they are individualists who may be trusted to drive a good 
cultural bargain as, each man in his own way, they come to 
terms with the country in which their country lies. 347. 





